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au- E MPLOYMENT of school-age boys and girls in 1951- 

1952.continued at a high level, though considerably 
below the wartime peak of 1944-1945. Census estimates 
fluctuate from month to month due to seasonal employment 
and sampling variations, but roughly they show about 
2,000,000 young people, 14 to 17 years inclusive, working 
in full-time or part-time jobs during the school year—and 
an additional 1,000,000 during the summer vacation 
months. 


This high rate of employment indicates the need for 
vigilance on the part of those responsible for determining 
and enforcing the legal standards under which children 
work. It also suggests the need for evaluating programs for 
the training and supervision of young workers. 

Work experience can be an important factor in a child’s 
progress towards maturity. By setting standards that will 
permit young workers to engage only in suitable jobs and 
under suitable conditions, good child labor laws can help 
insure worthwhile employment. 

Important points to be considered in judging the signifi- 
cance of 2,000,000 boys and girls under 18 years in our 
hbor force are: whether their employment interferes with 
their schooling, what kind of jobs they hold, and how many 
hours they are working. 

The Decennial Census of 1950, giving detailed occupa- 
tional data by age groups for each state, should throw light 
on these aspects of youth employment. These reports are 


1g : due shortly. In the meantime, our information is limited to 
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Photo, Courtesy Otis E. Finley, Jr., National Urvan League 


Owen R. Lovejoy, speaking at Board of Trustees Meeting. Homer Folks 
at left, Roy Sorenson and F. Ernest Johnson at right. 








st YOUNG WORKERS IN 1952 


Highlights from the Annual Report of the General Secretary 


the data secured by the Census each October for the country 
as a whole. 


School Attendance of Young Workers 


Employment adversely affects the schooling of three 
groups of young workers: (1) those who drop out of 
school to seek employment; (2) those in school who spend 
too many hours in part-time work; and (3) those in jobs 
(such as bowling alleys) that require late night work. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 
YouNG WorKERS 14-17 YEARS INCLUSIVE — OCTOBER, 1951 








14-15 Years 16-17 Years Total 

Civilian Non-Institutional 
Population 4,374,000 4,098,000 8,472,000 
Working 762,000 1,582,000 2,344,000 
Enrolled in School 4,148,000 3,068,000 7,216,000 
Working 658,000 948,000 1,606,000 
Not Enrolled in School 226,000 1,030,000 1,256,000 
Working 104,000 634,000 738,000 





Approximately 95 per cent of the 14 and 15 year old 
group and 75 per cent of the 16 and 17 year olds were 
enrolled in school. 


14 and 15 Year Olds* 


In the younger age group, about 15 per cent of those in 
school were also working. More than a third of the em- 
ployed school children were engaged in agriculture with 
about half classified as unpaid family workers. 


Of the 226,000 children who were nof enrolled in 
school, about half were employed, with 9 out of 10 engaged 
in agriculture—the majority again being unpaid workers on 
the home farm. 

These figures suggest the urgent need both for strict 
enforcement of the provision of the federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act setting a 16-year age minimum for employ- 
ment in agriculture during school hours and for the enagt- 
ment of corresponding regulation in state laws. 


Another important question is how 100,000 children. of 
14 and 15 years, neither in school nor at work, were spend- 
(Continued on page 2) 





* Figures not included in tables are unpublished data. The Census 
Bureau points out that they are subject to sampling variations which 
“may be particularly large because of the small size of the figures. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


A SURVEY of part-time employment among Yonkers, 

N. Y., school children has yielded some surprising 
facts. The survey was made by the National Child Labor 
Committee in cooperation with local school officials in order 
to obtain current information about the kinds of jobs held 
by children attending school, the hours they work and the 
wages they earn. 


On a school day selected as typical, all children in grades 
7 through 12 who were in attendance answered a question- 
naire designed to elicit information on age, occupation, 
earnings, and hours of work. In all, 6,508 students sub- 
mitted data which comprised 84% of the entire city’s public 
school enrollment in grades 7 through 12. 


Analyses of the questionnaires showed that 36% of the 
students were engaged in paid, part-time work. A surpris- 
ing disclosure was that about 25% of the children under 
14 years of age did some paid part-time work outside of 
school hours. About 35% of the 14 and 15 year olds 
worked outside of school and about 43% of the 16 and 
17 year olds. 


Boys under 14 years of age were employed largely as 
newsboys and girls under 14 as baby sitters. While baby 
sitting retained its popularity as the leading occupation 
with girls 14 and 15 years of age, newsboy employment 
declined among boys of 14 and 15 years who showed a 
preference for such jobs as caddying and delivery work. 
The most popular occupations among the 16 and 17 year 
old students were sales clerks, baby sitters, office jobs and 
soda fountain helpers. 

A disturbing fact revealed in the survey concerned the 
hours of employment, particularly among the workers 
under 14 years of age. On week-ends, 11% of these boys 
and girls worked for more than 8 hours a day. On school 
days, fully 18% stated that they were employed for more 
than 3 hours. Evening work was quite common, with 36% 
of those under 14 working after 6 p.m. on school days. 

Among the 14 and 15 year old students, 42% worked 
after 6 p.m. on school days, and 30% worked more than 3 
hours on school days. On week-ends, 4% worked more 
than 10 hours a day. In the 16 and 17 year old group, 18% 
quit work after 10 p.m. on school days and about 42% 
worked more than 4 hours on school days. 

The earnings varied from one occupation to another 
and even greatly within any one occupation. Taking the 
group as a whole, the survey disclosed that 53% of the 
group earned less than 70 cents an hour. On a weekly basis 
three-fifths of the group earned less than $10 a week. 





The New York State child labor law is adequate to cor- 
rect most of the age and hour violations which were found 
to exist, though the staff of the Labor Department would 
have to be enlarged to obtain better compliance with the 
child labor law. Guidance workers in the school system 
could do much to improve the situation by keeping a sharp 
eye open to see whether personel and school difficulties are 
traceable to an excessive part-time work load carried by the 
student and, if so, to endeavor to arrange more appropriate 
working hours. 


Single copies of this report, An Employment Survey of 
School Children in Yonkers, New York, by Sol Markoff, 
are available free from the national office. 


YOUNG WORKERS IN 1952 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing their time. Perhaps the Decennial Census will throw 
some light on this. 


16 and 17 Year Olds 


Among the 16 and 17 year olds attending school, some- 


what less than a third were also employed, with about one 
in four of the workers engaged in agriculture. 

More than 1,000,000 of this age group were not enrolled 
in school. About two-thirds were employed, one in three 
being in agricultural work. Both those who have left school 
for work and the very large number (more than one-third 
of a million) who are neither working nor in school con- 
stitute the school drop-out problem. This group presents a 
great challenge to educational planners. 


Occupational Distribution of Young Workers 


The Census estimates give some data on the general 
occupational classification of young workers though this 
is not broken down by age groups or detailed industries. 

The estimates show a large number of unpaid family 
workers employed in agriculture, both those in school and 
those out of school. This raises the question of how edu- 
cational opportunities and child labor protection can be 
extended to children of low income farm families. The 
agricultural provision of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
applies only to workers in commercialized agriculture (and 
even this is limited to work during school hours) . Children 
of sharecroppers and tenant farmers, though working for 
their parents and not technically employed, are in a very 
real sense part of the agricultural labor force. 

The Census data on young workers in non-agricultural 
industries is somewhat difficult to interpret. Unpublished 
figures indicate that a considerable number of 14 and 15 
year olds are reported to be in manufacturing industries. 
This probably includes newsboys since publishing houses 
are classed as manufacturing industries. The self-empioyed 
children in non-manufacturing—all of them in school—are 
probably babysitters, caddies, magazine “salesmen” and 
perhaps some of the newsboys—since they are alleged by 
the papers to be “independent contractors.” 


Hours of Work Zi 


The Census reveals nothing about the time of day 4 
which employment is carried on. We know that many school 
children, including a good many under 14 years, work 4s 
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pinboys in bowling alleys and are employed until 11, 12 or 
1 o'clock at night. Such late work not only means irregu- 
larity of meal hours, hazards to health, and often unde- 
sirable association for young children, but (as many teachers 
attest) it means homework unprepared, and sleepy, inatten- 
tive youngsters in class. 


The Census data on weekly hours of work shows that 
nearly 13 per cent of the young workers 14-17 years en- 
rolled in school work 40 hours ‘‘or more’ a week—a heavy 
load for children who attend school full time. 


Illegal Child Labor 


A review of reports on child labor violations by federal 
and state labor departments indicate that even where the 
law establishes good standards, many school-age children 
are employed illegally under conditions prejudicial to their 
health and welfare. 


Federal regulations, for example, set (1) a minimum age 
of 16 years for employment during school hours; (2) a 
14-year minimum age, hour and night work regulations for 
non-manufacturing work outside of school hours; and (3) 
an 18-year age minimum for hazardous occupations. (Only 
the first provision applies to agriculture. ) 


Despite strong efforts to enforce this law, in 1951 the 
U. S. Department of Labor found more than 7,000 minors 
illegally employed. This was nearly a third of all minors 
working in the establishments which were investigated. 











Number of Establishments No. of Minors 
Employing 
Investi- Employing inors Employed Resotored 
gated inors Illegally Illegally 

Manufacturing 16,157 3,820 1,130 14,539 2,785 
Non-Manufactur- 

ing Industries 15,742 1,580 610 3,832 1,060 

Agriculture 1,580 1,317 1,233 3,875 3,465 

TOTAL 33,479 6,717 2,973 22,246 7,310 





Of the 7,310 minors illegally employed, 2,592 were 
under 14 years of age (321 of those were under 9); 3,201 
were 14 or 15 years; and 1,517 were 16 or 17 year olds 
employed in hazardous occupations. 


The highest percentage of under-age children found 
working was in logging operations, where 99 per cent of 
all employed minors were working illegally. Next came 
agriculture with 89 per cent illegally employed. Other in- 
dustries with a relatively high proportion of illegally em- 
ployed minors were sawmills, planing and plywood mills, 
bottled soft drinks, waste materials, newspapers (not in- 
cluding carrier boys), highway transportation and ware- 
housing, and laundries, cleaning and related services. 


The high per cent of violations in agriculture is influ- 
enced by the fact that, after agriculture was brought under 
the law in January, 1950, investigation efforts were con- 
centrated on crop harvests where children are traditionally 
employed. 

Inquiries of state labor commissioners as to the adequacy 
of their staffs for child labor inspection bring an almost 
uniform answer that they are not equipped to do a thorough 
enforcement job. 


Accidents to Working Children 


One of the most tragic results of inadequate legal pro- 
tection and weak enforcement is the toll of children suffer- 
ing severe occupational accidents. 


The number of industrial injuries to minors under 18 
years in the country as a whole is not known, since few states 
compile accident data by age groups. Reports from states 
which keep such records suggest that the number is high. 
Typical are the following: 


In California 1,676 children under 18 years suffered dis- 
abling industrial injuries in 1950. Of these, 101 were under 
14, and 274 were 14 and 15 year olds. Eight of the children, 
including two under 16 years, were fatally injured. Of the 
375 injured children under 16 years, 112 were employed 
in agriculture; 69 in printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries (probably many of them were newsboys since children 
under 16 cannot work in manufacturing); 89 were em- 
ployed in trade, mostly retail establishments. 


Wisconsin grants double or treble compensation to 
minors injured while illegally employed. In 1951, there 
were 102 such cases settled, involving 12 children under 16 
years and 90 minors of 16 and 17. Twelve of the cases 
involved pinboys in bowling alleys. 


In Illinois, 430 compensation cases involving injuries to 
minors under 18 years were closed in 1950. Twenty of the 
children were 10 to 13 years. Six of the injuries were fatal— 
all but one of these were to children not yet 16. Permanent 
partial injuries totalled 130, and 6 other children were 
disfigured. 


These figures, though fragmentary, provide clear evi- 
dence of what happens when young workers undertake 
responsibilities for which they lack maturity, judgment or 
skill. Permanent injury to a young person at the very outset 
of his work experience may constitute a life-long handicap, 
both physically and emotionally. There is urgent need for: 


1. More adequate record keeping by states in order that we may 
know what is happening to our young workers. 


2. Stricter and well-enforced laws barring the employment of 
minors in work that may be hazardous. 

3, Extension of the provision, now existing in 17 states, grant- 
ing extra compensation to minors injured while illegally 
employed, with the additional compensation borne by the 
employer. This has proved very effective in reducing illegal 
employment. 

4, Education of parents and employers on the characteristics of 
adolescents as they relate to job selection and supervision for 
young workers. 


Committee Activities 


The complete report, Young Workers in 1952 (24 pp.), 
contains a summary of the activities of the National Child 
Labor Committee during the year. The American Child has 
carried reports of the Committee’s major activities on 
migrant labor, school drop-outs, child labor legislation and 
farm accidents, but some are noted here which have not 
been previously reported. 


The Committee’s assistance was requested last summer 
by individuals in Pennsylvania concerned about the mi- 
grants in their communities and a staff member has been 
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working with groups in the state to help secure understand- 
ing of the problems and to obtain support for measures 
which would improve housing, education and child care 
services. Some heartening signs of progress toward these 
goals have been reported and the Governor has promised 
that he will soon create an official Interagency Committee on 
Migrant Labor. A statewide conference on migrant labor 
will be held in Pittsburgh this fall under the auspices of the 
N.A.A.C.P. The Committee is helping to organize this 
meeting, and plans to give continued help in mobilizing 
support for the establishment of child care centers in 
migrant areas. 


The Committee is one of six agencies cooperating, under 
the sponsorship of the National Council on Agricultural 
Life and Labor, in a study of the educational needs of 
migrant children. Funds have been made available by the 
Committee for Relief and Reconstruction of the Congres- 
sional Christian Churches. The other cooperating organiza- 
tions are the American Friends Service Committee, the 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, the Department of Rural Education of the 
N.E.A., the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, and 
the Division of Home Missions of the National Council 
of Churches. 


Several departments of the federal government are 
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deeply concerned about the plight of migrant children, and 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth 
held a two-day seminar on services for children of migra- 
tory agricultural workers in October. Staff members from 
federal agencies met with representatives of a few private 
agencies, including the National Child Labor Committee, 
in an effort to map out ways in which essential services can 
be provided for migrant children. 


A Sub-Committee on Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment of the Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth 
in Pennsylvania has initiated work to bring better under- 
standing and enforcement of the state’s child labor law, to 
recommend changes that are needed, and to study other 
problems relating to the employment of young workers. 
The National Child Labor Committee was invited to act as 
consultant. It secured comparative data on practices in other 
industrial states with respect to the size of their child labor 
inspection forces, and their qualifications, salaries, and 
methods of appointment. Specific recommendations on de- 
sirable changes in legal provisions and in enforcement pro- 
cedures were submitted. 


A study of bowling alley employment was made by the 
Committee during the year and the findings will be pub- 
lished shortly under the title, Up Your Alley. 


A copy of Young Workers in 1952 will be sent free on 
request. 


PUBLICATIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


School Drop-Outs. Research Division, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
April 1952. 


A useful publication which gives National school enrol- 
ment and drop-out figures and brings together findings 
from state and city surveys of public schools, which con- 
tain data on drop-outs, and from other studies of the drop- 
out problem. The material includes withdrawal rates, age 
and grade, reasons given for withdrawal, factors that con- 
tribute to it, and what can be done to reduce it, drawn from 
the findings and recommendations of the various studies. 
Recommendations from the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s studies, Early School Leavers and Work Expert 
ence in Secondary Education by Harold J. Dillon are among 
those included. A statement of the needs of secondary 
school youth, outlined by the Commission on Life Adjust: 
ment Education of the U. S. Office of Education and sug- 
gestions for setting up life adjustment education programs 
add to the practical value of the pamphlet. A good list of 
selected references is provided. 


Life Adjustment Education in the American Culture. Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education Circular No. 335. 


Proceedings of the 1951 National Work Conference on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth. The general sessions 
and work groups sessions at the Conference, attended by 
200 representatives from 38 states and the District of 
Columbia, focussed on current individual and social prob- 
lems of living faced by American youth. Two basic factors 
emphasized throughout-the sessions were (1) many youth 
of secondary school age are not in school; (2) many youth 
who are in school are not in programs well adjusted to theif 
interests, efforts and probable future activity. 
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